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FOREWORD 



Volunteers and Voc Ed describes the benefits to vocational education of involving volunteers 
in the program A model for planning and implementing a volunteer program is presented along 
with numerous resources. * 

This paper is one of nine papers produced by the National Centef Clearinghouse^ Information 
* Analysis Program in 1984. It is hoped that the analysis of information on topics of interest to the 
field of vocational education will contribute to improved programming. Papers in the senes should 
be of interest to all vocational and adult educators, ^including federal and statg agency personnel, 
teacher educators, researchers, administrators, teachers, and support staff. - 

The profession is indebted to Dr. Douglas S, Katz for the.scholarshfp demonstrated in the 
preparation of this paper Dr. Katz is Vice-President of CONSERVA, Inc., Raleigh^ North Carolina. 
He directed a national project to improve the utilization of volunteers in vocational education 
sponsored by the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department ot Education. 

Dr. Donald Clark, President, National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation, 
Dr Jane K Schade. Executive Director, Jobs for Arizona Graduates, and Dr. Barbara Kline and 
Carol Spencer of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education contributed to the 
development of the paper through their reviews of the manuscript. Staff on the project inclqded 
Judy Balogh. Dr. Wesley Budke. and Dr. Jodith Samuelson. Ruth Nunie? typ^dthe manuscript'and 

^ Janet Ray served as word processor operator. Editorial assistance was provided by Ruth'Morley of 

" the Field Services staff. 



Robert E.Taylor, / 
^Executive Director 
- The National CenJer for Research 
in*Vocationaf Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY J 



Volunteerism in America is a time-honored tradition. Our country depends on volunteer&for 
such diverse functions as crime prevention, health care services, fire fighting, and rehgious 
instruction Many of our citizens'are involved Fn the volunteerism movement. A recent survey found 
that over 50 percent of a sample of adult Americans performed volunteer activities during i960 and 
1981. c . . 

Vocational educators frequently invite volunteer gue'st lecturers and demonstrators into their 
classrooms However, most programs leave the responsibility for identifying, recruittng, and orient- 
ing volunteers to the individual instructor. This lack of coordination leads to suGh undesirable out- 
comes as duplication of effort and overusiof limited resources. An organized program resolves 
these problems by serving as the interface between vocational education's' need for volunteer 
assistance and community resources that possess the potential to meet those needs. This paper 
provides guidelines for planning and implementing an organized volunteer program in vocational 
education It is intended to be used by vocational education administrators at the local level, but it 
provides information useful to individuals In a number of different roles. * 

The expanded organized involyement of volunteers offers vocational educators assistance in 
maintaining and improving vocational education programs during what promotes to be an 
extended period of limited resources and demands for excellence, 

t 

Perhaps even more important, the involvement of citizens in school programs will further the 
community's understanding of the purposes of vocational education and its potential for meeting 
the needs of students and the community. / 

Some benefits to schools of using volunteer assistance are illustrated by the following ways 
volunteers have served in demonstration programs: 

• Worked to develop a, statement of philosophy for vocational education within the school 
district 1 

„• Worked with the board of education and district administrators to review the implications 
of the statement of philosophy 

• Helped to develop role descriptions for personnel within the vocational education 
department * ^ * 

• Developed a systems approach to be used in vocational education curriculum* 
development 

• Worked with the vocational education department on developing staffing patterns ahtf 
# associated financial requirements ' 



ix 



Assisted in the design and operation of inservice education programs for vocational edu- 
cation instructors ' * 

• ' * ^. 

Reviewed existing curriculum offerings and proposed alternative arrangements' 
^Assisted in designing and obtaining approval^ new vocational education curricula 



newLvoc 



the developmerit of a proposal to be presented to the board of education for a 
atiorial education center " 



• ' Developed an itemized list of current and anticipated costs associated with the existing 

and proposed vocational pnpgram , v 

• Assisted in counseling vocational education students 

• Provided small group and individual instruction in occupational areas 
, • Provided remedial and enrichment activities to students 

' • Assisted a vocational educatiori depaitment in resolving problems relating to equipment 
and supplies " , 

- • Served as gue^t lecturers in vocational education classes 

• Demonstrated and discussed new equipment to be used to tram students in servicing 
equipment 11 . , 

Planning is a critical factbr in the success of a volunteer program. A feasibility study is needed 
to determine whether qrjiot the development of a vocational education volunteer program is' 
desirable and possible toTmplement The initial question for discussion during this preplanning 
period is this: * , . ' m 

• Could we use additional resources tn our vocational education program, &nd if so. could 
volunteersprovide the types of resources we need? '* - 

As you consider this question, it is important to^oncentrate yojjr efforts on— 

• determining how your vocational educatioJ^JfogPm might be improved, . % 

• what volunteer assistance is available from the comrnunity, and * 

• how volunteers might bring abQut need improvements. 



Once this question is answered in the affirmative a needs assessment should be completed to t 
gather informatioSfthrough which to determine ihe following: 

• The goals and objectives of the volunteer program, % 

• The potential scope of activities to be performed by volunteers * 

• The types of individuals or organizations that should be recruiters volunteers 
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Representatives of all groups concerned with the vocational education program should be 
involved in completing the needs assessment. This h§lps to build support for the program and to 
facilitate the gathering of the broadest range of information. A 

Planners should concern themselyes with such tasks as (1) defining the roles, duties, and 
responsibilities of volunteers, (2) planning fin antes, (3) designing program administrative struc- 
ture, (^designing a program monitoring strategy, (5) planning a supervisory structure for volun- t 
teers, and (6) proving for staff relations. 

Implementation of a^ocatioriaj volunteer program involves jl) staff orientation, (2) community 
relations concerns, (3) identification of specific need£ for valunteer assistance, (4) recruitment of 
volunteers, (5) screening and selection of applicants* {6) orientation of volunteers^ (7) training of 
volunteers. (8) placement of volunteers.-snd (9) retention of volunteers. 



J 



Program evaluation is needed to provide information upon which to base decisions concern- 
ingsprogram operations, and to demonstrate program impact. Evaluation involves monitoring the 
progress of the program toward achieving goals and making judgments about the value of the 
program. 

* 

A carefully planned and implemented vocational volunteer program can make a significant 
contribution to program improvement efforts of vocational educators. Such programs can offer 
vocational educators a return on effortsfthat far exceeds that of many other uses of program 
resources * ' * ^ 
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. INTRODUCTION 

. * - * * ' - 

f A century and a half ago, ttje noted French political theorist and student of the Amerfcan 
scene, Alexis jde Tocquevilte, was greatly impressed by the voluntary involvement of Americans fn 
so many aspects of their society. At tltat time he observed that "feelings and opinions are re- 
cruited, the heart is enlarged, and the human mind developed only by the repiprocal influence of 
people on eacjh other" {de Tocqueville'1839)' ( 

1 The spirit of voluntary involvement that de Tocquevillehad witnessed was not a transitory 
phenomenon of a new and growing nation. To the contrary, as our ration matures, it Continues not 
oniy,to encourage voluntary involvement but, in many situations, it.also depends upon volunteers 
for such vitaf functions as crime prevention, health care services, Wre fighting, politic^ elections, 
religious instruction, and direction of many of its public institutions, Whereas we often take the 
contributions of volunteers for granted, the welt-being'of our citizens is literally dependent upon 
volunteer'blood, * / * 

* The extent to whicfh Americans are involved in yolunteer activities is difficult to quantify due to 
the lack of any^widely accepted definition of what constitutes volunteering. Nev^thStlesjr, esti* 
mates of volunteer involvement are available. For example, a 1981 Gallup survey found that 52 per- 
cent of American adults performed vofunteer^activlties between March of 1980 and March of 1^81 
Thirty-one percent of those who were included in that national survey regularly spent more thdn 
one hour per week on yolunfeer work {"The 1981 Gallup Survey on Volunteering" 1982) 

f In the field of education, another source estimated that the number of citizens serving as edu- 
cational volunteers was approximately 6 million persons {J4atiohal,Sch6ol Volunteer Program 1 . 
1979) In terms of the dollar "equivalent ol volunteer work-?-a subject Whidh is even more difficult to 
oefme in an accepted way— analyses performed by Wolbztn (1975) resulted fn a dollar value esti- 
mate of $67. 8 billion f&r 1974 and a projected vaiue df over $100 billion for 1980. Regardless of 
whatever dlffrcuthes there may bk in precisely defining or placing a dollar value upon volunteer 
worte*d should be clear that yolunteers make a^rgnificant contribution to 6ur society 




len we use fte term "volunteers," tt often bnngs to mind a stereotype of people different 
from^bu twelves. We might think of a person who donates some time to help elect a political candi* 
date, someone who leads a scout troop, or perhaps a pareritwho spends a few hours "each we^jt 1 
providing assistance at the local elementary school, Each of these persons is a yplunteer It is also 
likely that you either l>ave served or are seving as a vofunteer. (The Galfup survey found thdt the 
mapnty of American adults served as volunteers during some time over a one*year period ) But do 
you thfnk of yourself as a volunteer? Probably not. . 

Many people volunteer their assistance and don't think of themselves a§ volunteers. Tf\ey are 
people yho are contributing their time or assistance to some cause that they believe is worthwhile 
Their contribution might be a one-time commitment, such as participating in a,fund*raisirtg effoft, 
or a continuing one, such as serving as an advisory committee member. And likely as not, they vyill 
see themselves as benefiting from the particular activity. It made "them feel gopdfcbout them- k 

\ L 



* • Ongoing supervision of volunteers * * 

• A public identity and image * * 
l^form^l and informal evaluation of accomplishments 

. • Top administrative approval and Support * 

,# * Performance appraisal of volunteers , 1 ' # 

v ■ ■ , 

• Diversity of volunteer assignments , a * . 

* ^ w 

• Formally developed policies, practices* and procedures regarding volunteer Assignments 

\ 

• .Materials describing tfie volunteer program X ] 

A. vocational volunteer program thus represents an organized approach for utilizing volunteer 
resources in response tcj the predetermined I needs of the vocational education program. Organized 
volunteer progcams are planned, staffed, administered, and evaluated. They serve as the interface 
between vocational education's needs for volunteer assistance sffd the community resources suit- 
able for meeting those needs. They require the commitment of resources that might otherwise be 
Expended on existing vocational education programs. However, valuable benefits can be realized 
in terms of expanded use of community resources, feduced duplication of effort by personnel cur- 
rently utilizing volunteers, and improved programs. All these contributions justify a thorough 
examination of the potential costs and benefits of installing a vocational volunteef program. 



Program Benefits 

A volunteer program can offer vocational education a creative response to the numerqps £haf* 
lenges it faces in the decade of the eighties, An expanded invofvenieht of volunteers provides the 
possibility of maintaining and improving the effectiveness of yocatiotraLeducation programs dur- 
ing what promises to be an extended period of limited resources and demands for excellence. A 
ygrfunteer program can contribute to progrant excellence by helping to strengthen'linkages 
between schools and communities to bring about increased responsiveness of vocational educa- 
tion to ever-changing community needs, * * 

f , . 

Volunteers can assist in the recruitment bf new students as well as in the placement of pro- 
gram completers. They can help to provide the support services neebed b/ students with special 
needs to enable them to succeed in regular vocational education programs. Through the creation 
of expanded opportunities for volunteers to become involved in the vocational education program, 
the school will further the community's understanding of the purpose? of vocational education and 
its potential for meeting the ne^dsof students and the community. Finally, Volunteers successfully 
utilized in vocational education can serve as community advocates,.promoting increased support 
for vbcajional education, . - 

Since volunteers represent such an important resource for vocational education programs, 
this application paper provides guidelines for planning and implementmg.an organized volunteer 
program. Although it intended to be used by those individuals responsible for implementing a 
volunteer program* it also provides information useful to state and local vocational education 
administrators and decision makers. * 
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The first section provides a nummary ^of the type? of volunteer assistance vocational education * 
programs in several cities received as a result of their installing vocational volunteer programs. 
The generic procedures that they used to achieve those benefits are described at some length in 
the two sections-following it. Whereas those procedures focus on a programmatic approach for the 
planning and operation of a vocational volunteer program, much of the information on the actual 
involvement of volunteers is also applicable to individual efforts to work with volunteers* ^ 
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The first section provides a Nummary o\ the type? of volunteer assistance vocational education ' 
programs in several cities received as a result of their installing vocational volu nte^r programs. 
The generic procedures that they used to achieve those benefits are described at some Jength in 
the two sections'following it Whereas those procedures focus on a programmatic approach for the 
planning and operation of a vocational volunteer program, much of the information on the actual 
involvement of volunteers is also applicable to Individual efforts to work with volunteers. ^ 



BENEFITS (^VOCATIONAL VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 



During the 1981-82 school year, vocational education programs io four cities set out to 
improve their utilization of volunteers by installing vocational volunteer programs as part of a 
national project conducted by CONSERVA, Inc., of Raleigh, North Carolina ; The project was 
sponsored by the Office of Vocationaf and Adult Education, U.S* Department of Education. 



Background 

. * * 

The four sites represented secondary, pdjet secondary /and adult voS6tional.e # ducation pro- 
grams. They were located in Albuquerque, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Dade County (Florida). 
Each.of,the sites followed the procedures describe^ in the fdllowtng chapters. During the twelve* 
*monfh demonstration period, the programs undertook the following program development ta$k£. 

* • * Establishing linkages with existing educational volunteer programs (it applicable and 

obtaining necessary professional and community support . * 

• 4 .Condufctinfj an assessment of'needsfor volunteers * 4 

* * 

* 4 * 

10. • Preparing a program development plan and budget * , * . * * 

• Designing lotjistjcal procedures for program operations * 

f ' Developing volunteer job descriptions \ , 
^ Ortenting staff, faculty, afhd sfudents ^. 

• Recruiting, selecting, and orienting volunteers * x - , 

• Placing and supervising volunteers s 

- • ' ' . i • 

• Maintaining records on program operations * 

• Conducing an evaluation of the'volunteer program - 

At each demonstr&tioq site the school system or institution hired or assigned a person to serve 
as coordinator or director of the vocational volunteer program, In all cases, this was: essentially a 
full-time assignment, j / 



t^ocati 



Accompllthrptntt 



A Vocational volunteer program should be planned on the basis of an assessment of the needs 
of the vocati onal education program. Following this recommendation, each of the four sites 



involved conducted an assessmgfit to determine how volunteers could best be used in the voca- 
tional education program. Those assessments resulted in the development of four programs with 
unique goafs : and objectives. 

Because of the time frame oi the-defmonstration/the sites hac/ only one semester to involve 
volunteers in their vocational education programs. Q*he prior semester was spent on planning.) 
Duringtthat relatively brief period, they were nof able tqfachieve all df the objectives they had , . 
estabfished, Howev^ they were able to achieve most of them. A summary of the'ways in which , 
volunteers provided assistance td vooational education at the four sites follows: 

■ - ' ' ■ / Y . ' ' ' .. . v 

Workedto develop a statement of philosophy for vocational education within the school 
district ^ - ^ _ 

y/orked with the board of education and district administrators to review the Implications 
of the statement of philosophy 

Helped to develop role descriptions for personnel within the vocational education 
"department 1 1 t 

Developed 3 systems approach to be used in vocational education curriculum 
development . . * 



Worked with the vocational education department on developing staffing patterns and 
associated financiaLrequirements 

Assisted in the design and operation oiinservice education programs for vocational edu- 
cation instructors * 



Reviewed existing curriculum offerings and proposed alternative arrangements 

Asaisted^iWgning and obtaining approval of new vocational education curricula 

* 

Helped in the development of a proposal to be presented to the board of education for a 
new vocational education -center / s 

Developed an itemized list of current and anticipated co^ts associated with the existing 
^hd proposed vocational programs 

^Assisted^in counseling vocational education students 

Provided small group and individualized instruction in occupational areas 

s^rovided remedial and enrichment a&tvftieslto students 

#siisted a vocational education department ih resolving problems relating to equipment 
fanO supplies V 

Served as guest lecturers in vocational education classes 

Demonstrated and discus$ed new equipment to be used to tram students in servicing 
equipment . * 



.1- 



- variety of ways in which thfcse sites were^ble to makeebetter use of volunteer r$s,otirces 

fleets a ^potential |pr considerable 'etfpansiofi ilf i^^sf vocational educM(dti programs' use'of \ 
community resources^The opportunity to move in jhat directiorvclearly^exists/A pl&nned 
approach for utiliztnjfvolunteerscdn make a significant contribution to meeting needs. A model 
foF developing a vocational volunteer program is presented in the following chapters. A graphic 
representation of Mat model is presented as figure 1? * i s 
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Figure 1. General model of program development 
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PLANNING A VOCATIONAL.VOLUNTEER PROGRAM , . , 

^ Panning is as important in the development of a vocational volunteer program as it is trf the" 
development of a vocational education program, Effective planning is nefeded— 

* 

* to create a climate supportive of a vocational yolunteer program, 

* to determine the needs for volunteers within the vocational education program, 

* to develop goals and objectives that reflect local needs. 

* to identify and secure the resources necessary for program implementation, and 

* to determine the procedures to b e usej cJ in program operation. 

Preplanning 

* A preplanning stage, or feasibility study- should be completed before planning begins. This 
involves careful consideration of whether or not to establish a vocational volunteer program. The 
initial question for discussion during this preplanning period is this: 

* Could we use additional resources in our vocational education program, and if so. could 
volunteers provide the types of resources we need? 

. As you consicte^thts question, it is impforfi^t to concentrate your efforts on— 

* determining how your vocational education program might be improved* 

* what volunteer Assistance is available from th^^eommunity; and 

• . k 

— * how vofunteers might bring about needed improvements. 

* 

During the preplanning stage, you w^l explore the idea of establishing a vocational volunteer 
tprogfam. You will determine whether or not staff are interested in the idea, whether the school 
board {or its equivalent) would support the idea, and whetKer tt is possible to secure the support of 
the community In providing voluntary assistance. You also should consider potential problems and 
possible solutions t tu hose problems and share your ideas with others. In essence, this preplan* 
nihg period is to determine the feasibility of implementing a vocational volunteer program. 

v if the idea for such a program appears feasible, the preplanning period is foftowed by a more 
systematic planning process. Al this time, administrative support for establishing a vocational 
volunteer program should be obtained. This may be accomplished by informing the administra- 
tion that the tdea of establishing one appears worthy of further Exploration, based on the informa- 
tion obtained in preplanning discussions In addition, you mtghtVecommend that a staff member * 



be assigned to assess what a volunteer program can offer your vocational education program. The 
initial request Is for administrative approval to explore the idea more fully. No administrative com- 
mitment should be sought until the proposal has been thoroughly analyzed. 

A committee should be established to provide guidance and support for the planning process, 
and one or two individuals should be assigned (or volunteer for) the rote of coordinating planning 
activities. Such committees are common among educational volunteer programs and are generally 
comprised of a mix of school pefsonriel and community representatives. Where the school district 
or institution already has.an effective vocational education advisory council, representatives of that 
council should be invited to-serve on the vocational volunteer planning committee. Other represen- 
tatives on the planning committee might include vanot/s individuals who coutd make a contribu- 
tion to the planning process or subsequent program implementation. These might include— 



+ educational administrators. 

• instructors, 

• representatives of local volunteer organizations. "~ 
4 business or industrial organization s» 

• organized labor, 

• local government representatives, and 

• other interested community members. 

Since the first task of the planning committee will be toprovide advice on the feasibility of 
implementing a vocational volunteer programAthe cofnmitmfent of the Committee ipembers will 
involve three to five meetings over an eight- toiwenty-week period. If the district or institution 
subsequently decides to proceed with program imPlemerftSatiOfl. "members of the planning commit- 
tee should be invited to serve as the advisory committee for the program. Additional members can 
be added to the advisory committee as deemed appropriate, given the prpgram goals'and 
objectives " : ^ * 

AssesslngiN«d*for Volunteers 

$ # - * - 

If preplanning activities reveal a geoeral agreement that the vocational,education program 
could benefit by expanding its utilization of volunteer resources, therfone^f the initial planning 
tasks is to translate that agreement into elearly defined ne$ds of the vpcatrjpnal education program 
This can best be accomplished by conducting dp organized needs assessment. Sucti an assess- 
ment should survey the needs of students* instructor^, administrators. iind support personnel 

The needs assessment serves a dual purpose, it no^only determines how the vocational edu- 
cation program could be further^fnprovad. it also helps to build supporfjfor a vocationmvolunteer 
program This is accomplished by seeking the opinions and IfefvrcS of individuals who may subse- 
quently be involved m the vocational volunteer^program either as./eapients or contributors of 
volunteer services, Fqj plaritfjM p^fopse^, the Steeds assessment Serves gs a primary source of 
information thresh WHi<fc£ tb/de^e'r^e-^ ^ \ \ f 
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• the goals and objectives of the .volunteer program, - 

• the potential scope of activfttes t to be performed by vojunteers, and * f ' K 

• the types of individuals orlRanizations that should be recruited as volunteers/. ^ - 

A preliminary needs assessment carrbe conducted through Individual orgrpbp dfccUsqlbnl. », 
with school and community representatives. Those discussions shoufSdntourage an open expf^s* : 
sion of ideas concerning how the vocational education program could m improved. Throughout - 
the assessment, it is very important that you not limit discussions to rotes, that fi\sxisting stereo- 
type^ of volunteers Vocational volunteers can do much more than fessistin classkoojris.jDnce this 
is recognized, many new possibilities will present themselves ' \ x \ * > - \ 

* * ^ « Y - 1 . \ 

It is important that representatives of all groups concerned with the vocational Education pro-. . 
gram be asked to participate in conducting the needs assessmerjkThteJndude^ - * * - 

* * ^ r ^ ■-; \ - ' 

• instructors* * ' / * : * ^ „ ^ : - 

• students. * , L . ^ . 



administrators. ' 



• support personnel. . ^ 

* ■ * 

• employers of vocational program graduates* and > * lt v / \ 

*■ % ** - **> *<- 

' • community groups or associations interested in vocational education. ^ . 

A sample representing the diversity of each group should be identified for i delusion in the - : f 
needs assessment Once that sampfe is identified, information from those representatives caQ be 
collected by means*qf personal or telephone Interviews, mailed questionnaires, or (where applica- 
ble) questionnaires distributed within the schools. " ^ v 

■ v \ ■« ■ * 

A needs assessment questionnaire providesimportant information for the planning process 
whether used alone or following preliminary assessment The <$4estionhaire*design process should 
designate that items be determined by members of the planning committee t (or some other group^ 
that reflects various perspectives on the needs of the vocational education program). The ques* 
tionnaire should provide respondents with the opportunity to identify additional,areas that they 
believe need improvement A sample needs assessment questionnaire appears' in figure 2. ^ 

The information collected through the needs assessment should" be tabulat^cfand summarized 
/for review by the planning committee, Based on that information, the planning committee should 
determine the areas (ft the vocational education program that could benefit from the assistance of 
volunteers. Th^committee should identify several needs to receive attention during subsequent 
planning activities 



Program Goals and Objectives 

After the needs for volunteer assistance in vocational education have been identified and 
agreed upon, the planning committee or a subcommittee representing that group should translate 
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those areas' of need into goa|fe and objectives (or the vocational volunteer'program. For each area 
**2triee{J, at teast one goal statement should be developed, and for each goal statement there could 
f " be Weral associated objectives. The goal statements will provide general direction for the votun- 

teer program, and the objectives will define more precisely what the program "hopes to accomplish.. 

D u ring the jmpfe mentation of the volunteer program, the objectives will serve as benchmarks 
^agafns^which to*measure progress and to judge effectiveness of the program, / 

The^ relationship between.a need and its associated goals and objectives is illustrated by the 
*■ following example: . > ^ ?' * 

Percefved Need; hfany program completers do not know how to find suitable employment, 



Goal: Togncrease tfie job search skills of-vocational program completers, 
\ f f * * > 
Objective^: 



•* Tto recruit t from large businesses during the 19 -19 school" year at least ten volunteers 

* wjio^are knowleijgeabfe about job opportunities and/or perSwqef department hiring 
^ a practipes 1 . f \ * 

•i To Utilize thfe^bove ten volunteers during the spring semester in conducting at least five 
Z % workshops designed to teach students how to prepares resume and apply for jobs 

• To plan and conduct a job fair during the spring semester where vocational e<pcation 
stents can meet with area employers ^ 



Volunteer Roles, Duties, and Responsibilities 



\ During the pYepJannmg stage when the support of instructor^* administrators, ahd the board of 
education is«mitialJy sought, some consideration will undoubtedly be given to the roles volunteers 
, k might be assigned (and especially to roles that they will not be allowed to assume). As the plan for 
. ttie volunteer program begins to take shape, the types of activities to be performed by volunteers 

will beco/ne clearer. Those activities will need to be reviewed in light of previous assumptions con- 
■ cermng the roles and duties of volunteers, and modifications may need to be incorporated into a 
* revised description of volunteers' role&, duties, and responsibilities. 

One of the central issues that must be addressed in planning the volunteer program is the 
extent to which volunteers will be performing dutietfhat would otherwise be performed by staff or 
not be performed at all. This issue must be consid ered wh en defining the roles and duties of voca- 
tional volunteers. Two central questions roust be acid rested: 

• What does the-vocational program really need? * 

y 

^J^hat will staff accept as legitimate roles for volunteers 9 ^ 

Obviously, the answers to these two questions wifl depend on the specific context in which the 
vocational volunteer prtigram is yo be installed. However, the acceptance of the volunteer program 
by staff is likely to be greatest where the roles of volunteers are clearfy defined. Involving staff in 
the development of volunteer role descriptions reduces the likelihood that they will f&el threatened 
by the vptunteer program 
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- Needs Assessment Questionnaire 

City College Vocational Department * . 

The City Colleger Vocational Department is currently considering the establishment of a pro- 
gram to utilize volunteers in various capacities to enhance and further improve vocational educa* 
tiorf Volunteers would not replace any function^ performed by paid personnel but would provide % 
assistance in performing those functions. As part of the planning of such a volunteer p>ogram* we 
are trying to identify the areas that could benefit the most from the assistance of volunteers. 

The questionnaire below has-been prepared to give you an opportunity to express your views 
concerning various aspects of the City College's vocational education program, Please take a few 
gu notes, to let us know what your views are regarding the needs of the program, t 

In responding to the items below, don't underestimate the potential contributions that volun* 
teersfrom business, industry, and the community in general could provide to vocational 
education, * > 

/ " 

1 Please pjace a check by each of the following areas pertaining to vocational education that 
you believe are in need of considerable improvement. 

_ a. vocationaf counseling 
b .planning new curricula 

c< keeping curricula up-to-date ^ * 

_d student, placement in jobs' * 

_ e* community/employer support of vocational eck/Pation 

_ f- recruitment of new students * 

_ 9. program evaluation 

_ h. remedial instruction * > - 

_i students' |Ob search skills f * 

_ j. evaluation of students' competencies 

k* curriculum completion rates 4 

_ I. selection of new instructors" 

_ m. in service instructional opportunities % 

_ n. student access to appropriate equipment 

o curriculum advisory committees 

_ p follow-up on program completers 
_ q. program completion requirements . 1 

_ r. occupational analyses 
« ~ s. field trip opportunities 

_t. screening and placement of new students 

_ u. other: 

_ v + other- 

_ w other : , 



Figure 2. Sample needs assessment questionnaire 
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Needs Attest merit Questionnaire (Contf 



/ 



Which three of th,e items you have checked or added do you believe to*be in greatest need of 
improvement? {Use the list to find the letters corresponding. tojhathfee items,) 

— most in need of improvement \ L 

— second most in need of improvement 

_ third most in need of improvement A , 

For college personnel only: ' 
Pfease indicate up to five of the areas listed in which you would be interested in having a 
volunteers) provide you with assistance, {Lite the list to fjnd the appropriate letter for each 
area.) * 

(Indicate tetters in above space.) 

Which \>\ the following categories best describes your current status? 

_ vocational instructor 

— vocational administrator 
_ other college staff 

— vocational student * 
_ employer 

— employed worker 

_other: 1: „ 



5 Optional If you ace interested in becoming further involved in thrs effort* please provide yom 
name, pnailing address, and telephone number below. 



This questionnaire must be returned by (DATE) in order to be used for planning purposes. To 
return, just fold on dottfed lines shown on opposite side, staple where marked, ard mail. 

r 
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An equally important consideration is the Schools 1 responsibilities© the voluftieers. One of 
the school system's initial responsibilities will be to extend its accident and liability insurance cov* 
erage to include volunteers. If volunteers will be transporting students, staff, or other volunteers, , 
secondary-coverage automobile insurance should be pVovided for the protection of the volunteer 
Schools may find It beneficial to the program to provide volunteers # with reimbursement or other 
assistance fpr transportation expenses and meals while they are involved in their volunteer 
assignments. , 



Financial Considerations 

Whereas the planning of the volunteer program might be performed by existing staff and the 
planning committee, subsequent program administration, operation, and development can be* 
expected to require the attention of at least a half-time coordinator or director. In most educational 
volunteer programs, the director or coordinator of volunteers is a full-time salaried position 
(Bender 1975. Chambers 1972. MacBride 19&Q. Perkins 1966). When the program director is paid 
staff, the responsibility for administration of the program is centralized, more effective utilization of 
"resources is possible, and constant and continuing management is available to ensure smooth 
program operation. A 

The decision concerning whether the program directorship should be a full-time or less than 
fulMime assignment will depend on the scopejpf the program (i.e.. the number of schools involved, 
the number of volunteers to be recruited, and $o forth). However given the responsibilities of 
operating a school volunteer program, it is unrealistic to expect that a directbr could successfully 
implement a vocational volunteer program with less than half of his or her time designated to this „ 
task. „ * . - ■ 

A * 

laaddition to the costs associated with the volunteer program director's Salaryand fringe 
benefits, the school system will need to anticipate other costs such as those for office furniture 
and equipment, telephone service, postage, office supplies, secretarial and clerical assistance, and 
local travel reimbursement for the coordinator. Other expenses maypclude instance coverage 
for volunteerss travel and nieal reimbursement for volunteers, printing (e.g.* promotional materials 
and directory of volunteers), special events (volunteer recognition programs, seminars, and work- 
shops) ^publications, and mservice training time for school personnel. Some of these costs may 
be mitigated if, for example, volunteers are not reimbursed for meals, printing is done by the 
schools graphic arts department and existing office furniture and equipment are used. 

Based on the costs recently incurred by the volunteer programs previously described, it 
should be anticipated that a*year-long vocational volunteer program will cost between three thou- 
sand and nine thousand dollars (exclusive of the salaries and fringe benefits for tfie program direc- 
tor and secretarial support). Also based on the experience of those programs, the director's salary 
should be at least equivalent to that of a vocational education instructor. This provides a rough 
estimate of what it will cost to install a year-long vocational volunteer program. Of course, your 
own budget— based on the scope of volunteer activities planned for your program—could vary 
considerably from this estimate. 

/Potential sources of funding for the program should be rdentified. Multiple funding sources 
may prove to be necessary in order to cover all aspects of the program s operations. One possibil- 
ity is to apply for funding under Subpart 3— Program Improvement and Supportive Services— of 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-462). Local educational funding, of course, 
should also be explored with regard both to initial program costs and mtfre long-term funding if 
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other funds are secured for a short-term demonstration project. FuQdtng from private foundations' 
and cdrpbrations is another possibility for supporting the program, particularly dicing itsdeveK- 
opmentaUand initiafimplementation phases. In general/foondation support i^fo^fnnovative edu- 
cational activities on a short-term basis, so continued funding would haye to oorpe from other 
sources, ' c - : - . v 

Corporate support, if.anyjs most likely to be in the form of leased time for employees to 
v&lunteer— including the possibility of assigning & corporate employee to servers director— rather 
• than as a grant. When corpja^lions sponsor employees on social service leave, it is rarely for more 
than one year. Therefore, when support is sought initially from dutiide so'urcSs such ad founda- 
tions or corporations th> school ^shoujf be prepared to-assume financial responsibility for the 
program following a successful demonstration period. * \ 

If funding is not availebte. it is sometimes possible td secure a volunteer director for the-pro- 
gram. An ideal candidate might be a retired vocational education staff member wbo wishes 10 con- 
tinue to be involved in the vocational education program. An alternative might be a vocational 
education advisory committee member who ha^toetfime, interest, and skills necessary to fulfiil the 
' duties of director of the vocational volunteer program- If a volunteer function is needed by your ? 
vocational edtfcajhon program, you should not dismiss the idea of starting such an.effort jus£ 
because "the funds are;nol currently available. * ; / * - fc 
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Prpgram Administration 



suggested previously, the vocational volunteer program director sftould be a paid position. 
The location of that position within the administrative structure will need to be determined before 
program operations cen begin. In cases wfeere a school vofunteer program is in operation, the 
director of vocational, volunteers might report to the director of the school volunteer progranft . 
Such an arrangement will facilitate coordination of functions common to both programs, such as 
recruitment, selection, and placement of volunteers. In such an arrangement, formal chann€ts^L 
communication must be established between the director of vocational -volunteers and the director 
of vocational education, Without effective communication and cooperation between these individ- 
uals, the success of the vocational volunteer program is doubtful. 

* i 

In cases where a schoot volunteer program is not currently operating, it is recommended that 
the director of the vocational voiunteer program report to the director of vocational education. If 
the volunteer program is to involve more than one school, the director of the vocational volunteer 
program should report to the supervisor of vocational education. The objective is to place the 
volunteer program director under the individual who provides the greatest direction to the voca- 
tional eduqation prograrp. Who this is will, of course, depend upon the organizational structure in 
which the vocational votunteer program ip to be implemented. 1 

1 \ " * ■ -* , 

Program Monitoring 

The effective administration of the volunteer program will require the collection of information 
for use m monitoring program activities and the expenditure of program resources. Certainly, pro- 
visions must be rmtde for monitoring the program's expenditures.in relation to its operating 
budget. The director should also maintain a current record of participating volunteers. There are 
several reasons for this. 1 
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t First, the dlrector,will nee,d to ensure that all volunteers have met health standards and 
.liability insurance requirements of the program. 

^ • Second* the volunteer program office should be able to contact all volunteers to inform 
there of changes in program operations 6r upcoming events. 

• Trijr^ accord of volunteer participation ca& be extremely iietpful In assessing the extent 
■ to mii^hi^lunteers have performed their Intended roles. 

• Finally, a current record-keeping system otfavailable volunteers and requests for volun- 
teer services is vital for purposes of placing volunteers In appropriate assignments* 

■ \ ' *. . : ' ' * . ' ■ 

Volunteer Program Supervision 

Whereas the overall management of the volunteer program wilt be the responsibility of the 
program director, most of the.direct supervision ofvolunteers will be provided by the vocational 
education fiersonnefwho request volunteers. The nature of the vqlpnteer assig n men toaUj, deter- 
mine the most appropriate procedure for providing on-the-job supervision ttf the volunteer. In 
caseVwhere the volunteer is placed in a continuing assignment with a vocational coue&e, the 
course\!nstructor would be the volunteer's immediate supervisor. However, if the volunteer is 
assigned to work with a particular student =pn a continuing basi£, the supervision of the volunteer 
could be the responsibility of one.of the student's instructors* a counselor, or another member of 
the staff. J * ■ ' 
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Staff Relations ' 1 

T^ie development and maintenance of a positive relationship between the volunteefp^bgram 
and vocational education personnel is imperative foMhe success of the program. Through the 
nvolvement of staff in the planning of the program and through staff orientation sessions during 
fogram implementation, a foundation is established upon which a positive relationship can be ' 
built The perpetuation of that positive relationship can be enhanced by actively seeking to identify 
problems as they arise and by developing strategies for Overcoming those problems. 



Participating staff should be encouraged to contact the volunteer program director whenever 
they are experiencing difficulty in working with a volunteer. It should be made clear to-each partic* 
fpartng staff member that the volunteer program office is ready to assist'them whenever they are 
experiencing a problem pertaining to the volunteer program, A discussion of these points should 
be held during staff orientation sessions, as'described in the following section. * * 



Finalizing the Plan ^ 

As planning activities progress'the specifics of the intended^ vocational volunteer program 
should be documented in a written plan. The plan will serv£,as a description of the proposed pro- 
gram that can be reviewed Jay the" various groups whose support will b£ needed to ensure Ihe suc- 
cess of the program. Furthermore* it will serve as a justification of the cost estimate? associated 
with the operation oj the program when funding is sought frpm within or outside t(je educational 
system. , ■ , 
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A section should be included in the plarjffthat addresses how the results of the vocational 
volunteer program will beevaluated^^^dtuaUon plan should indicate the objectives of the 
volunteer program, how the obje^^^ ^^aio^igasured, and the anticipated time frame for fc 
measuring the achievement of oE^c^eS'. M^W^er^ the feasibility of achieving the initial set of. 
objectives will depend on the anj^At^^ol^c^ committed to the program, and therefore the 
evaluation plan v^tll probably neeSjt^e^ reufpse to the actual level of funding 

obtained* ^E^^'S^ : 
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PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION, AND OPERATION 



If the preceding steps hatfefceeri f&ifbwed. by the time the program is to begin implementation, 
the vocational volunteer program director wtjthaveawritten plan to guide \}im or her in prograrfc 
imptementatfon t 7he time and energy expende^tfuJeveloping that plan will "prove to be a wise 
investment throughout the program implementation process. ' * • 

. St,af( Orientation 

* During the planning of the vocational volunteer program, initial steps will hav§ been taken 
toward informing the administration and staff of the purpose of the vocational volunteer program 
and the potential roles of volunteers^ Once the decision has been made to proceed with implemen- 
tation, additional orientation should be provided to stimulate further staff interest in and support, ♦ 
for the volunteer program^ j * 

An announcement of the plan to implement a vocational volunteer program carvserve as the 
initjai step In orienting the staff to the new program. The announcement should provide informa- 
tion ©n— ' * * " . • ^ 

' \> ^ . ' 1 * > 

• the goal? of tfte program, . . ^ s 4 V 

• the,potentiai services to i^ff provided 1>y Volunteers,- 

• the name and focationof the director, of the volunteer program, and 

• the dates of $tafl orientation meetings. > * * . , u 

If possible, the announcemeht should also include a statement of support from the board \gf - 
administrator. * f*j 

ir 

V 

II * * * * 

Orientation meetings will need to be tailored to local circumstances. In some settings, it may 
be 'possible to offer an orientation to the vocational volunteer program at a regularly scheduled 
staff meeting In other situations, it may be necessary or advantageous to schedule special onenta- 
1iorkse£sions. " 

Orientation should allow for two-way communication between faculty members and the volun- 
teer program director Careful planning should go into preparing for these meetings. In addttion to 
an orat presentation, handouts should be provided thkt describe the organization of the volunteer 
pr&gram, guidelines for working with volunteers, and sample volunteer job descriptions. Topics for 
inclusion mfght include! ^ o 

• The roles of vocatipnal volunteers ' » 

• Benefits that can be reahja^from the involvement of volunteers 

19 
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• Goals and objectives of the volunteer progfam 
Services provided*by the volunteer prograrri office 

• Volunteer recruitment, screening, selection, orientatibn* and placement procedures 

• Preparation for work with volunteers 1 * 

• Problem resolution procedures * ♦ . 



'/ 

1 • Evaluation of the volunteer program 

; . • Identification of theprogram's volunteer needs 

Student orientation' w- 

j . Staff orientation to the program should continually be offered as the volunteer program 
/ expands Therefore, provisions will need to be made to alert staff to upcoming orientation sessions 
'or to enabfe them to register for orientation sessions on an as-needed basis. The school admmis- 
tration should demonstrate support for the program by providing staff with the time necessary to 
f<* ?ttend orientation sessions out of the school day, ^ 1 

Community Relations 



Whereas staff orientation serves to create a supportive climate within the school, community 
relations serve this function outside the school It is from the community that volunteers will be 
recruited, and the success of recruitment efforts will depend upon developing a positive relation* 
ship between the prq^ram and the community, 

k * Community support should be cultivated during program planning and maintained throughout 
th£tduration of program activities. Community representatives involved in program planning 
should be recogm/ed publicly for thejr contributions and kept informed of the progress being 

^Ntfade Community leaders and influential groups should also be contacted and made aware of the 
volunteer program* its purpose* and its potential benefits for the vocational education program and 
thQ community. . 

Informing the community of the vocational volunteer program can begin just prior to recluit- 
ment and cootmlie thereafter on a regular basis. Indirect approaches such as newspaper articles, 
* .television news coverage, bumper stickers, and posters can be used to alert the public to the .exist- 
^ ence of the program. However, prior to initiating a public awareness campaign, it is important that 
the volunteer program be prepared to respond to inquiries that are likely to result from the public- 
ity, potential volunteers are likely to lose interest if their inquiries are not answered promptly. 



Identifying Specific Needs tor Volunteer Assistance 



During the planning of the vocational volunteer program* a needs assessment should have 
provided considerable insight into the various types of needs for volunteer services. That assess* 
fc ment also should have served as the basis for developing program goals and objectives and for 
developing volunteer job descriptions. ' 
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As the program enters the implementation phase, it will be nec^s^W ^identify specific needs 
for volunteer assistance among the various members of the vocational program staff. This should 
be completed prior to the implementation of a recruitment effort. Through the identification of 
specific needs, tfle recruitment and placement of volunteers will be guided, and additional job de- 
scriptions can be developed, A sample volunteer job description for a vocational shop/laboratory 
assistant appears in figure 3, ^ 

Whereas the identification of statf needs for volunteers should be a continuing activity 
throughout the duration of recruitment, a major effort should be m^de shortly prior to recruitment. 
Request f<jr Volunteers forms distributed to members of the vocational education staff can be used 
to identify specificyieeds for volunteer assistance, A .sample of such a request form appears in fig* 

ure 4. . ' * 

The distribution of the Request for Volunteers forms can be accomplished through the school 
mail at, regular staff meetings, or at orientation sessions v^ere staff members are made aware of 
the purpose and goals of the vocational volunteer program. Regardless of the distribution proce- 
dure selected, it is generally advisable to limit distribution to tho^e^taembers of the staff who have 
already participated in an orientation meeting Of.have bedn provided orientation materials. 

Prior to distribution of the request form, it is important thaf a procedure be established for 
* processing the forms as they are received by the vocational volunteer program, A suggested * 
procedure includes the following steps: i 

• Screen each form to ensure thaUt is complete and that the type of volunteer assistance 
requested is clearly understood Request additional information as necessary, 

• Classify the completed forms according to the volunteer job description or type of assis- 
tance needed.- 

• Review the file of available volunteers to determine if an appropriate applicant is available. 
If none ts^available. recruit t f o fill the position, 

• Notify the staff members that their requests have been received and give the status of the 
request. 

Unfilled requests for volunteers will need to be periodically reviewed and updated so that the 
volunteer program staff will know which potential assignments are still available. By keeping the 
records of available assignments up to* date, recruitment and placement efforts can be directed 
toward those assignments that offer definite placement opportunities. 

Recruitment of Vocational Volunteers 

Recruitment provides the means by which contafct is made with individuals and organizations 
that are potential volunteers for the vocational education program. It is similar in some respects to 
the development of community support for the volunteer program* although the purpose of the lat- 
ter is much broader, than recruiting volunteers. Through various recruitment procedures, members 
of the community are not only informed of the purposes of the volunteer program, but they are 
also made aware of ttte types of volunteer skills or services needed and are asked to help in meet- 
inorfbose needs. 
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* \ Vocational Volunteer Job Description 

Job Title: Vocational. khop/Laboratory Volunteer 



School/Department: AH District Schools/Trade and Industrial and Technical Education 

Time Requirement* (Length/Schedule). One semester/minimum of one hour per week during 
'school hours •+ 

* m 
Objective of Position: To assist the shop/faboratory instructor in preparatory and instructional 

duties v 

*# 

Responsibilities and Tasks: { 

1 M Demonstrate industrial applications of technical principles 

2. Assist in providing individual or small groj/p instruction to students 

3. Assist students with special projects 

4. Demonstrate safety principles in wor*5. behavior 

5 Provide assistance to the rnstructor in^repanng instructional materials and evaluating * 
student performances 

Qualifications: - 

Education. Minimum of high school diploma tn trade and industrial or technical field, or 
appropriate on-the-job training 

Experience. Work experience in an industrial shop/laboratory related to vocational instruc- 
tional area 

Personal Characteristics. Ability to relate well with others> t to communicate effectively on a 
student level, and to demonstrate good work habits. Positive attitude toward teaching and 
learning. f s 

J 

F Other Desirable Skills/Interests. Some knowledge of teaching/learning principles 

Training to Be Provided; Volunteer preservice training to familiarize volunteer with school 
equipment/machinery and course objectives 

Miscellaneous Ffe^uirements/Comments: Afternoon and evening classes are being offered 
Figure 3,' Sample vocational ulunteer Job description 
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^XySequeit (or Volunteers 

(Namaof Vocational Volunteer Program) • 
. v (Address) 

{Telephone Number) 

h 

Date" * Department/Curriculum: 

Contact Person' _! 1 Location: 

r 

Number of Volunteers 

Needed* s ^ Phone/E-xt 

Type of Service Needed and Major Responsibilities 

(Attach job description if available)- [ 



Qualifications {education, work experience, special skills): 



Duration of Assignment- 
Daysand Hours- 



I 

P reared Starting Date- 



< 



DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL VOLUNTEER S^RECORD 



Date Request Filled- 



Volunteer Assigned* ! p ID# 



Reason Unable to Fill: 



Figure 4„Sample request for volunteers form 
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At tlje heart of a successfuTrecruit meat ^campaign are^ 
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Recruitment procedures should" ^herefd^&e sedecte^onjy after th^specific needs for votunteer$ 
have been identified. The personnel responsible, for recruitment wi|l|hen have an informed pers- 
pective of4he t^pesof per^tfns Kf recruit m6 the alternative procedure's available for recruiting 
them, Si, " \ ! if 



R$pruitfpent arocedures c$n be\cla$sifi^d*into three majof categdrtfcs P 

• 'individual bppjroachesU^ v \ '* ^ * \ ; 'A 1 - ' 

• group approaches^ and !/ > r . v ^ , 

• Approaches to the public at Jarge, ' ■ r ^ * ^ 

Individual recruitment approaches represent person- toper son forms of commumcahon^Lch 
as direct mailings, telephone caUs, and meetings with individuals^ Grpup approaches include such 
methods as speaking to civic, professional, and other community groups, selectively placing pro- 
gram recruitmeht materials at targeted locations (such as particular types of employment settings), 
and having a description of the program included in business or association hewsletters. The third 
category— approaches to the public a tjarge— includes radio and television announcements, news- 
paper articles or advertisements, buniper ^tickers, billboard advertisements, and other one-way 
forms of mass communication With the general public, 

l '- , ■ a- 

Group and publtc approaches to recruitment reach a larger segment of the community than do 
individual approaches. However » the selection of recruitment strategies should not be guided 
strictly by the number of people contacted. The critical factor in recruitment procedures is thp 
extent to which the techniques will serve to recruit people wfeo possess the types of skills or 
resources needed by the vocational education program. When the volunteer program has a 
number of different assignments that do not require unique skills or experience, group and public 
* appeals may prove the most effective means for recruiting volunteers. On th% other hand, when a, 
limited number of volunteer assignments are currently available or when specific skills are needed 
that are possessed by only a very small segment of the community, an individual or targeted group 
approachfto recruitment is likely to be most effective, ^ 



The effectiveness of varibus recruitment strategies was reflected in tha results of a 1931 Gallup 
survey of volunteers. Of a national sample of 843 persons who participated in volunteer activities— 

* 44 percent first became involved because someone asked them to volunteer, 

* 29 percent had a family member or friend involved in the activity or benefiting from it, 

* 31 percent became involved through their participation in an organization or group, and 

* onfy 6 percent of the sample first learned about the volunteer activity through radio, tele- 
vision or/printad sources ("The 1981 Gallup Survey on Volunteering 1 ' 1982), 

\ " * 
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\ •' Jnfprniatiofi'on the typesbf volunteer services needecl, 1 \\ 
( • kn<^i^dge,ot where to locale ijedpte who, car> p^jbe ihose services, and . * 

• utilization of multiple ^itirategtei f qr Contacting thbsepWple to request their assistance. 



These results support the findings of others that personal or direct contact with prospective volun- 
teers is the most successful approach for recruitment {Davis and Magulrel977 p Levine and 
Schmitz1973). * 

planning, organization, and coordination are three essential ingredients In the successful 
implementation of a volunteer recruitment program. The time and strategies* for recruitment will 
need to be planned to correspond with the operational cycle of t^e vocational education program 
and its needs for volunteer assistance. Recruitment strategies will have to be considered in light of 
ttigir potential effectiveness and the resources available for recruitment. Recruiters will need to be 
identified and trained, and someone— most likely the director of the vocational volunteer 
program— will have to assume primary responsibility for coordinating the recruitment effort. 

Screening and Selection of Applicants y 

A successful recruitment campaign ca^ result in the identification of numerous individuals 
who express an interest m serving as vocational volunteers. Once those individuals are identified* a 
screening and selection process is used to determine which of the prospects can meet the basic 
criteria established for selecting volunteers. In some instances, selection and placement of volun- 
teers can take place at the same time. Nevertheless, selection {or screening) of volunteers is a 
necessary condition prior to placement. m * ^ 

i 

The use of a screening and selection process should not be considered inappropriate simply 
because the applicant is offering to provide voluntary services. A screening process can be as 
advantageous to applicants as it is to the volunteer program, since it can prevent applicants from 

entering a situation in which they would not be comfortable or satisfied. 

* 

In a direct recruitment campaign, where prospective volunteers are initially contacted directly 
by a recruiter, a preliminary screening of prospects can be performed by the recruiter. Through 
interaction with the prospect, the recruiter may learn that the individual is not willing to make a 
firm commitment of time or lacks somClFasic qualification. If so. the recruiter can discreetly screen 
Out the prospect by refraining from inviting the individual to apply for a volunteer assignment. 

The screening and selection of applicants who respond to an indirect recruitment campaign 
are usually performed through a scheduled interview, following receipt of an application form. For 
each applicant, time must be allotted to interview the prospect in order to determine whether the 
individual would make a good.voiunteer. and what assignment(s) best fjt the applicant's interests, 
abilities, and time schedule. 

Regardless of how the applicant has been identified, specific qualification standards, or crite- 
ria, will need to be determined for screening and selecting applicants. The standards should reflect 
school or institutional policies the goals and objectives of the vocational and volunteer programs, 
and the desired qualifications of individuals who will be interacting with students, instructors, 
administrators, or other members of the vocajionat education staff. 



Orientation 

r 

Vocational volunteers usually need orientation (and sometimes training) pnor to beginning 
their assignments Orientation provides volunteers with information on— 
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• the purposes and goals of the Vocational volunteer program; 

• school policies and rules pertaining to volunteers; 

• the role, rights/and responsibilities of volunteers; and 

• procedural aspects of volunteering (such as how to sign in and out. where to park, whom 

to contact if they cannot report as scheduled, £nd where to go for assistance* should it be y> 
needed). , ' 

* 

Orientation of the volunteer can be conducted in either a one* or two-stage process, depend* 
ing upon the organization of the vocational volunteer program. Where the volunteer program is 
confined to one vocational school or institution, a single orientation session can be conducted at 
that setting However where the voluntee; program is serving a number of schools withm the dis- , 
trict 4 a two-stage orientation is recommended. The first of these orientation sessions would be at 
the district level, whereas the second would be at the school or institution where the volunteer is 
assigned. The major advantages of a two-st^ge orientation are that— 

0 

• fewer orientation sessions are required to cover topics of districtwide applicability. 

• less staff time is required to conduct the orientation sessions; and 

r 

• volunteer^ are provided an opportunity to meet other volunteers, * 

* . 
The advantage of a singfe-stape orientation ft that sessions are easier to schedule on an as- 
needed basts,* 

If orientation is to be offered in two stages* the first session should focuson topics of general 
application to all vocational volunteers. Suggested topics for the first or leptatioh^ session are as 
follows: 



'J 



• Philosophy and purpose of the vocational education program 

• Goals and objectives of the vocational volunteer program 

• Organization of the vocational volunteer program 

• State and district policies concerning vocational volunteer* 

• Financial and legal responsibilities of the district 

• Roles, rights, and responsibilities of volunteers 

• Orientation at the schools 

■ * 
The second phase of orientation, which should be offered.at the school or other location 
* where the volunteers will be working, would ; focus more specifically upon their specific assign- 
ments and the setting Items to be covered during the second phase of orientation might include 
the following: 

• bnentation to the setting's facilities 
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• Location of parking areas,*cafeteria» restrooms. smoking areas, and sign*i;f?ecord 

• School policies and rules 

• Fire and safety procedures 

• Recommended attire (if applicable) 

• Introduction of the volunteers to members of the paid and volunteer staff with whom they 
will be working \ * 

Handouts and audiovisual aids should be prepared for regular use in conducting orientation 
sessions. Handouts might cover thefollowing topics: 

• Orientation to vocational education 

j • Purpose and goals of the vocational volunteer program 
» 

• School board or institutional policies regarding volunteers 

7 . ■ 

• Guidelines for vocational volunteers 

* \ 

• Descriptions of selected vocational volunteer assignments 

These materials are often incorporated into a volunteers' handbook that is distributed at the orien- 
tation session* . . 



^ Training 

Training— usually preservice— is mtended to provide volunteers with specific skills or knowl- 
edge needed to perform assigned duties. Training is required to the extent that volunteers do not 
already possess the skills necessary to^ perform their volunteer assignments and feasible to the 
extent that volunteers are willing to make a commitment to the program that justifies the training. 
Training can be offered in either an individual or group setting. An individual approach is much 
easier to schedule (in response to an individual volunteer's entry mto the program), but 
more staff involvement and does not provide volunteers with the opportunity to interact 
Volunteers. However individualization allows volunteer training to focus specifically c?n ^dividual 
needs. ' 4 ' 

Group methods for training volunteers involve conferences, skills workshops, courses or njinh 
courses, lecture-discussions, and so forth. The best approach for your program will depejyj on ^ 
such factors as— 

• .the number of volunteers to be trained. 

t 

• the similarity of their training needs. 

* - * 

• the resources available, and 0 
. • the complexity of the skills to be acquired. 
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Placement 

Placement occurs Wien a volunteer is assigned to a specific volunteer position. Depending on 
the positions available ^ the time of screening and selection, pfacement may occur immediately, 
or the volunteer may be asked to wait until an appropriate position becomes available. 

* ■ . * 

The placement process begins with a request for volunteer services from a member of the 
school staff The request is matched with the qualifications of available volunteers, determine*} 
through applications and interviews. Among the factors to consider in making placements are— 

• the volunteer's skills and interests. 



time requirements, 

scheduling, f 

• commuting distances, and 

• potential transportation problems, 

The volunteer who appears to be best suited for the assignment is then contacted and offered 
the position. If a qualified volunteer is not found among the applicants, the request for volunteer 
services should be referred to recruiters. 

When a qualified applicant accepts the assignment, the volunteer office should notify the staff 
member who will supervjse the volunteer. A time and location should be established for the super^ 
visor to meet with the volunteer, The volunteer office should then mail a confirmation of the 
assignment to t|ie volunteer along with— 

• a job description, 

• the time and place if orientation, t 

• the schedule for the assignment 

• the name and location of the person to whom the volunteer should report and 

• L the time and date of Ihe appointment. 

Every volunteer program is likely to be confronted with the situation m which an opening can* 
not readily be filled In some instances, it is possible to provide otherwise qualified volunteers with 
training that will enable them to perform a specific assignment. However, if there is some doubt 
about the suitability of the placement, it is generally preferable to continue \f)4 search until the 
right volunteer can be found. Placing the wrong 'person in the assignment iS/likely to lead to dissa- 
tisfaction on the part of both the volunteer and the person who is being assisted. Thus, an inap- 
propriate pfacement can cause more problems that it solves. * 

4 * 

Retention 

T 

For the volunteers, the rewards of volunteering are derived largely from the personal fulfil- 
lment of their umque needs and interests. Interviewing volunteer applicants should serve to iden- 
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tify those needs and interests* and placement should strive to fulfill them. Professional people and 
craftspersons who want to utilize their special skills as volunteers should not* for example* be 
placed in assignments that do not require their skills. It is far better to develop appropriate 
assignments or to pursue new possibilities for utilizing volunteers* unique skills than to place them 
in positions in which they have nojnterest. In such cakes* the volunteers 1 services will undoubtedly 
be lost as their interest wanes. 

The placement of a new volunteer into a vocational volunteer assignment can mark the begin- 
ning of an extended and rewarding relationship for all parties concerned* or it can represent the 
beginning of a brief and dissatisfying experience for the volunteer. Sound placement procedures 
are vital to the retention of volunteers. However, a continuing effort to reinforce the volunteer rela- 
tionship ahd recognize volunteers 1 contributions is also crucial to the retention of volunteers, 

Successful retention of volunteers should be viewed in relation to the volunteers* fulfillment of 
their commitments to the program. Certainly, volunteers do not expect to be involved in the voca- 
tional education program forever. Rather* they accept an assignment for a specified time* after 
which they should feel a sense of achievement, whether or not they decide to continue to volun- 
teer The volunteer relationship should be structured so that volunteers do not feel guilty when 
they leave the program, and the paid school staff do not feel that they have failed whenever a 
volunteer resigns Given this perspective* retention should be viewed as providing volunteers with 
the support, opportunities, and reinforcement they need to complete their assignments 
successfully. 

Informal and formal evidence of recognition and appreciation for the volunteers' assistance is 
extremely important in retaining volunteers. Informal recognition and appreciation come primarily 
from the immediate supervisor of the volunteer and the other people with whom the volunteer is 
working Among the informal methods that school personnef can use to express therr appreciation 
to volunteers are the following: 



Asking the volunteer for advice on problems 
Taking time to talk with the volunteer 



Expanding the volunteer's responsibilities commensurate with his or her capabilities and 
interests ^ * 

Sharing books, journals, magazjnes. and other resources with the volunteer 

Taking part in less desirable tasks with the volunteer 

V 

Sending greeting cards to the volunteer . 
Treating the volunteer to lunch, a soft drink, or coffee 

Alerting the volunteer to upcoming school or community events that might be of interest 

r 

Saying "thank you, 1 * or "you're doing a gre^ job'* j . 

Pointing out the contribution the volunteer is making 

6 
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More formal methods of providing recognition and evidence of appreciation should be spon- 
sored and supported by the vocational volunteer program as well as the vocational education staff. 
Among these more formal jffethods are the following; 



Awarding special citations for volunteers* service^tothe vocatiorjtft education progra^i^ 



Conducting distcictwide.recognition events, 



> • Holding annual recognition dinners 

• Providing volunteers with free passes to school-sponsored events 

• Awarding plaques to groups, -businesses, or organizations that sponsouvofunte&rs or oth- 
erwise support the program > 

When the services of a vocational voluhteer are provided by an agency or business, both the 
organization and the volunteer should be recognized for their assistance to the vocational educa- 
tion program, - - 



i 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION - , 

'Evaluation of the vocational volunteer program should fee designed to (1) provide jnfoYrpaJion 
on which to base decisions concerning program operations, and {21 demonstrate, the impact of the 
program to school board members, school personnel, vplunteers, cbmmunity groups, potential 
recruits, and other contributors to the program. The decision-making component of evaluation 
serves to maximize the impact of thfe program, given existing resources. The demonstration com- 
ponent influences the future expenditure of financial and human resources for program purposes. 

Given this dua^ thrust of the evaluation, two types of information will be needed. Those indi- 
viduals responsible for the planning and operation of the program will need Information for use in 
monitoring the progress of the program in relation to it£"goals, object ives,'*and planned activities. 
Policymakers need information that will allow them to.review the benefits and costs of the » , 
program, < 

* * Monitoring Prograri^Progrets 

■ 

During theVlanning stage, activitie^re planned to achieve each volunteer program objective. 
During the implementation stage, the monitoring*component of evaluation focuses on those activi- 
ties so that deviations from th£ planned activities can be identified and corrected, if net^Ssary, 
Thus, the monitoring Component keeps the volunteer program director informed of progress 
toward objectives, j 

' The selection of appropriate measures of prQgress is vital to the successful development and 
utilization of a progra m*monitoring system. Measures must be selected that program decision 
maker's will accept as valid indicators of performance. This can be accomplished by reviewing 
each program component and identifying success indicators. The indicators become the perfor- 
mance measure for monitoring progress. The procedure by,which the measurement will be made 
should be determined with due consideration for thfe resources necessary to Collect and process 
the information. , , , 

MopHor^g j^e program's progress need noffrequire an extensive data collection effort involv- 
ing staff, students, and volunteers. On thecontrary* the emphasis should be on recording the activ- 
ities that have occurred. Perhaps the shor£term outcomes of those activities (jan also be noted- 
The central concernln monitoring program progress is (1) to determine if the program is proceed- 
ing as planned and (2) to identify activities that need modification, f 

Evaluating the Effects of the Progranr * 

# 

Tjie monitoring of the program's progres&can serve to identify strengths^and limitation in its 
implementation. However, evaluating the effects of the program goes beyond the scope of the . 1 
progranrvmonitorlng system. This component of evaluation is designed to determine the extent to " 

} 
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which the program has achfcved its intended outcomes and to enable staff to prepare a new ptan 
Based on the findings. * ^ ♦ 

At the heart of a meaningful evaluation are predetermined goals and objectives that specify 
the results the program is intended to achieve. The efforts expended to recruit, orient, train, place, 
and supervise vocational volunteers sjioultf produce results that justify those efforts. 



How have students, instructors, administrators, and the community benefited from the 
vocational volunteer program? 



* Wprie those benefits cSTncidental or can they actually be attributed-to the volunteers' 
. 1 involvement? " . 

• * \ 

By (1) establishing measurable objectives for the program prior to its implementation and (2) 
designing an evaluation plan in advance, the results or benefits of. the program can*6e determined! 
with somecertai i nty.*The findings of the evaluation cap then serve as a basis for decisions 
designed to improve program effectiveness. Of course, if the results do not justify continuation of 
the program, this information may become the basis )or a decision to terminate the effort. 

This discussion is not intended to treat extensively the complex topic of prpgram evaluation. 
Numerous resources are available toguide^&u in developing an evaluation plan for your particular 
needs Howevfer, you should begin planning for, program evaluation very early in the planning 
stage or you may find that you are not prepared fo conduct an evaluation that can demonstrate 
program impact. It is also important to recognize the difficulty of establishing a direct connection 
between the use of volunteers and student achievement. Towso, it is necessary to determine 
(1) which students were assisted by volunteers. (2) the nature of that assistance, and (3) how much 
assistance volunteers provided. This requires more extensive record keeping thaft is usually* 
possible. r * * 

/ 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

- > * * 

As budgets for vocational education continue to suffer und^r the strains of fiscal austerity* it 
will become more and more important that alternative resources are locate'd to assist vocational 
educators. Volunteers and other community resoup^s are .utilized extensively by d wide vartety of 
public agencies. Vocational education generally is not fpaking the best use of volunteer resources 
at present- * ; ^ 

** The contributions that volunteers can make to vocational education will not be realized until 
vocational educators make a concerted attempt to utilize community resources iri more effective 
ways. The opportunity to do so exists, however, the decision to make increased use of volunteer 
resources carries with it responsibility, The^Yacrthat people are donating their services makes it 
especially important tjiat they be used to best advantage, This requires planning, organization, 
procedures for implementation, and evaluation. 

* 

, ^Additional resources and expertise are not the only benefits that can be expected to result 
from a well-planned and organized vocational volunteer program. Wfien this groundwork for. 
vol up tee r programs is carefully raid, the community^ Involvement in vocational programs can 
grow rapidly and the school or institution will have helped create an (reformed public that is willing 
to take a stand in its behalf This proved to be the case at two of the four previously mentioned 
vocational volunteer programs. At one of the sites, volunteers worked with school board members 
to gain their support lor a pew districtwide occupational education center. At a second site, volun- 
teers from business $nd industry worked with school officials and board members in developing * 
systehiwide recommendations for the expansion and improvement of vocational education, 

Clearly i volunteers can make a significant contribution to the program improvement efforts of 
vocational educators. Carefully conceived, planned, and administered vocational volunteer.pro- 
grams can offer a return on efforts far exceeding that of many other <uses of program resources. 
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